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of the provincial Christian population, and in consequence of the wealth which
it had acquired by gifts, it was a great economic force. Nor was it only a
power among the proletarian masses, by reason of its care of the poor. On
the foundation^ of the privileged position which it had obtained in the Roman
period, a position which the new German conquerors acknowledged by means
of royal privileges (immunities, freedom from taxation, and military service),
its power incessantly grew until it came to vie with that of the count.
Roman urban life radiated its influence from the territory of the old fanes,
the Rhine, Main, and Danube, outwards over the Inner German lands. Even
though such towns did not yet exist there, the seeds of urban development were
already present, for the quasi-urban centres of the old folk- and Gau-communities
(via) were the centres of administration and of economic intercourse, with their
markets, customs-houses, and mints, and also, often, of religious worship,
with their Gau-temples. Like the folk-strongholds ( J^olhslurgen) and strongholds
of refuge (Fhichtburgen) and like the towns themselves, they were also places
of shelter for the country folk in times of invasion, and were walled during
the migrations. With their development into towns, the old tribal territorium
became urban; the characteristic expression of this fact is seen in the transference
of the tribal name to the town. After the conversion to Christianity these often
populous places became very important, as sees of the newly founded bishoprics.
Above all, however, they fiilfilled an important economic function. After
the enormous eastward and northward expansion of Frankis. territory, which
under King Theudebert (534-548) reached Pannonia, the Adnatic, and Jutland,
not only did the tribes of Inner Germany become linked up with the old lands,
which were soaked in Roman culture, but also the new political relationships
soon created economic relationships, accompanied by a revival of trade and
commerce. Austrasia comes into the foreground. The new annexations of
Frisians and Saxons in the North, and of Thuringians and Baiuvari in the East,
strengthen the German characteristics of the large and growing state; and a
mixed culture comes into being, which derives a special stimulus from the forma-
tion of new relationships on the advancing northern, eastern, and southern
boundaries, and new cultural tendencies appear from the North (Anglo-
Saxons), from the eastern empire, and from Italy. Trade was by no means
unimportant and undeveloped. It was not limited to luxuries and overseas
products, such as spices and silk, brought by foreign merchants to central Europe.
Orientals, Syrians, and Jews, and the maritime tribes, Frisians and Saxons, were
not the only enterprising traders; so also were the Inner German tribes, Franks,
Alemanni, and Baiuvari. There was already a class of professional merchants,
who acted as middlemen between the original producers and the great mass of
consumers, and harvested a rich profit thereby. The great estates did not take
the lead here, any more than they did in industry. They did not provide for
all their own needs in a closed domestic economy, but bought even ordinary
necessaries in the market. Since in the more populous places, especially in
the towns, a sufficient number of consumers was already present, a free industrial
system was able to develop side by side with the manorial handicraft system,
and this often employed wage labour. To this system we owe the artistic
products of the gold, silver, and ivory industries of that time.
Commerce and trade were now able to develop into independent profes-
sions, because a freely working price mechanism made it possible to make high